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Introduction 


It  is  the  aim  of  this  thesis  to  present  the  elements  of 
Germanic  government,  religion  and  family  life  found  in  Beov/ulf . 
These  are  presented  not  entirely  for  their  importance  in  the 
contribution  of  a picture  of  these  elements  in  the  life  of  the 
era,  but  because  they  lend  an  actual  authenticity  to  Beovmlf 
as  a Germanic  poem. 

The  only  extant  Beovulf  manuscript,  the  Cotton  manu- 
script, was  v/ritten  nearly  one  thousand  years  ago  and,  except 
for  a notation  by  a sixteenth  century  pioneer  in  Anglo-Saxon 
studies,  Lawrence  Novell,  in  1563,  vas  unmentioned  until  listec 
erroneously  as  a story  of  wars  betv;een  a Dane,  Beovxilf,  and  the 
Swedes  in  ' anley’s  Catalogue  of  Anglo-Saxon  I anuscripts  in  170^. 

Even  this  is  not  the  opening  date  in  Beowqlx  criticism. 

The  manuscript  was  partially  destroyed  by  fire  in  1751  and  it 
was  not  until  1785  that  any  copies  we  re  made. 

From  his  two  copies  prepared  at  that  time  (one  of  which 
v.as  destroyed  by  the  bombing  of  Copenhagen  in  1807)  Thorkelin, 
an  Icelander,  published  an  edition  in  Copenhagen  in  1815. 
eighteen  years  later  the  first  English  edition  appeared  and  the 
next  ce  tury  saw  many  editions  of  the  Beowglf  text  and  transla- 
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tions,  particularly  into  English,  German  and  the  Scandinavian 
languages,  as  well  as  Latin,  French,  Dutch  and  Italian  trans- 
lations . 
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Beov/mlf  criticism,  thus,  is  fairly  recent.  Lost  of  the 
early  attention  v as  focused  on  grammatical  elements  in  Beowulf, 
and  only  in  recent  years  articles  on  religious,  historical  and 
mythological  elements  and  criticism  of  tone,  style  and  meter 
have  appeared. 

In  the  preparation  of  this  thesis  the  writer  had  to  re- 
fer to  the  criticism  of  Beowulf  available.  This  source,  howeve 
proved  insufficient  for  his  puruose.  It  v:as  necessary  to  study 
other  discussions  of  the  government,  religion  and  social  life 
of  the  era  and  then  by  an  internal  examination  of  Beowulf  to  at 
tempt  to  apply  these  general  concepts  to  the  epic. 

Before  beginning  the  discussion  of  the  elements  forming 
the  basis  of  the  thesis,  it  is  necessary  to  place  Beowulf  his- 
torically. Although  the  extant  manuscript  was  prepared  about 
1000  A.D.,  the  actual  composition  took  place  much  earlier. 

The  only  proved  historical  fact  in  Beowulf  is  the  death 
of  Eygelac  in  battle  against  the  Franks.  In  his  Historia  Franc 
orura,  Gregory  of  Tours  described  ”a  raid  on  the  Frisian  coast 
in  512,  or  thereabouts,  made  by  a Danish  king,  Chocilaicus,  or 
Chochilagus,  and  ending  in  his  defeat  and  death." ^ Since  these 
raids  are  described  in  four  places  in  Beowulf,  it  would  see  im 

possible  to  deny  the  identity  of  Eygelac  and  Chocilaicus. 

2 

Arnold  continues  to  show  that,  allowing  six  years  for  Heardred 
short  reign  and  adding  fifty  years  for  Beowulf’s  reign,  about 
568  A.D.  would  be  the  date  of  Beowulf’s  death.  Too,  time  must 
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1.  Thomas  Araol>  , rotes  oh  Be owoTT,  p . 1 0 9 

2.  Ibid. , pp  110-111 
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have  elapsed  to  spread  the  tale  and  allow  the  name  of  "Beowulf’s 
Barrow" , the  location  of  Beowulf’s  funeral  pyre,  to  become 
well  known  to  sailors.  In  the  te^xt  itself,  Tiglaf,  informing 
the  Geats  of  Beowulf’s  death  and  forecasting  new  attacks  by  the 
Franks,  said,  "To  us  ever  since  (Hygelac’s  death)  the  good  will 
of  the  kerovingian  king  has  been  denied."-*-  Since  Charlemagne, 
the  first  Carlovingian  king,  ascended  the  throne  in  752,  this 
date  should  be  considered  the  latest  possible  composition  date. 

Thus  Beowu-.f  was  composed  between  560  and  752,  and  allow- 
ing the  first  hundred  years  for  the  development  of  the  story 
and  the  interpolation  of  the  Christian  elements,  the  latter  half 
of  the  seventh  century  seems  to  be  the  most  likely  date. 

hennedy,  klaeber,  Chadwick,  Gummere  and  others  support 
this  argument  in  substance.  Since  Danish  raids  began  on  the 

g 

Wessex  coast  in  789  , it  does  not  seem  likely  that  an  Anglo- 
Saxon  poet  would  extol  their  virtues  after  the  beginning  of  the 
eigth  century  at  any  rate. 

Acceting  these  limiting  dates,  the  writer  has  limited  the 
elements  discussed  to  those  developed  before  750. 

In  all  instances  in  which  references  to  Beowulf  are  made, 
the  lines  are  referred  to  in  the  Tlaeber  numbering.  The  R.k. 
Gordon  (Everyman’ s) prose  translation  of  the  epic  is  used  through 
out . 

1.  Beovulf , 11.  2920-2121 

2.  Grant  Allen,  Anglos  axon  Britain,p.  123 
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Community  Life 

"That  none  of  the  several  people  in  Germany  live  together 
in  cities  is  abundantly  known;  nay,  that  amongst  them  none  of 
their  dwellings  are  suffered  to  be  contiguous.  They  inhabit 
apart  and  distinct,  just  as  a fountain  or  a field  or  a wood 
happened  to  invite  the  to  settle.  They  raise  their  villages 
in  opposite  rows}, but  not  in  our  manner  with  the  houses  joined 
one  to  another,  -very  ran  has  a vacant  space  nuite  round  his 
own , . . . for  security,  against  accidents  from  fire,  or  ...  they 
want  the  art  of  building."1  This  was  the  Cer  an  village  in 
the  first  century. 

GummereS  traced  the  Germanic  tribe  from  a nomadic  state 
throughe/semi-agricultural  state  and  showed  that  not  until  the 
Germanic  tribes  became  peaceful  (or  as  peaceful  as  Germans  of 
that  day  could  be)  were  towns  built.  1 h6n  they  captured 
Roman  cities  in  Italy  and  Britain,  they  did  not  stay  to  develop 
them,  but  nlundered  and  then  left  them  to  crumble  away  in  neg- 
lect . 

They  built  first  a cluster  of  wood'  n houses  as  a conven- 
ient place  for  the  assembly  of  the  tribe  or  clan.  Vernil,  in 
his  Georgies*-' , wrote  of  the  cave  homes  in  which  the  northern 

1.  Tacitus,  Ge rm an ilT/par/  XVI 

2.  Francis  B.  Gummere,  Germanic  Origins , Chapter  II 

3.  O.uoted  in  Ibid. p. 95 
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peoples  spent  their  winters  in  drinking  and  playing  games. 

From  these  types  of  houses,  the  twig  house,  the  cave 
and  the  rough  vrood  houses,  there  eventually  developed  the  grouj 
of  houses  protected  by  a hedge  or  wall,  called  the  tun,  and 
the  high  fortified  place,  the  home  of  warriors,  called  the 
burg. 

Such  was  the  burn  of  Erothgar.  The  large  hall,  Heorot, 
in  which  the  banquets  and  meetings  w re  held,  was  the  most  im- 
portant room.  Near  it  was  the  bower  of  the  queen  and  the  domes 
tic  -buildings.  There  was  a special  room,  to  , in  which  Beowoll 
and  his  followers  slept.  Overlooking  the  sea,  high  on  the 
cliff,  was  the  fortified  watch-tower,  the  sentry-post  for  the 
ocean  approaches  and  sudden  raids. 

But  it  was  the  hall,  glistening,  shining,  gold-gav, 
antler-decked,  tauestr"' -adorned  TIeorot,  which  held  first  impor- 
tance for  here  was  the  bancuet  hall,  the  meeting  place,  the 

f 

high  seat  of  the  king,  the  bench  of  distinction.  Here,  too, 
the  gleeman’s  songs  were  sung,  the  retainers  gathered,  the  dis- 
cussions were  held,  the  gifts  given,  the  loyalties  pledged  and 
repledged.  The  hall  was  the  center  of  the  com:  unity  li.  e and 
activity,  the  symbol  of  the  power  of  the  ruler  and  the  assem- 
bly, the  base  of  military  and  civil  operations  in  the  community 

The  hall,  then,  was  of  great  importance  for  this  was  the 
home  of  the  king,  the  council’s  meeting  place.  Here  domestic 
troubles,  foreign  relations  and  war  plans  were  settled. 

The  hall  was  the  scene  of  the  center  of  authority. 
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The  King 

Tacitus  tells  us  of  the  Germanic  tribes  that: 

In  their  choice  of  kings  they  are  de- 
termined by  the  splendor  of  their  race; 
in  that  of  generals  by  their  bravery. 

Neither  is  the  power  of  their  kings  un- 
bounded or  arbitrary:  and  their  generals 
procure  obedience  not  so  much  by  the  force 
of  their  authority  as  by  that  of  their 
example,  when  they  appear  enterprising 
and  brave,  when  they  signalise  themselves 
by  courage  and  prowess  and  if  the^  sur- 
pass all  at  the  head  of  the  army. 

The  king  was  generally  chosen  by  the  group  of  retainers 
who  crowded  the  court  and  was  allowed  much  power.  In  most  in- 
stances a family  or  dyansty  of  kings  was  established  or  devel- 
oped and  remained  in  power  in  the  tribe  or  nation.  The  kings 
were  expected  to  be  military  leaders  or  at  least  to  be  able  to 
direct  the  generals  in  the  command  of  the  army. 

It  is  important  to  notice  that  while  kings  v/ere  given 
much  power  they  were  still  subject  to  recall  or  other  means  of 
control  by  their  follov:ers.  hile  this  was  done  very  seldom, 
there  are  evidences  in  early  English  history,  particularly  in 
the  eigth  century,  of  kings  who  we re  killed  or  expelled  by 
their  retinues. 

These  expulsions  usually  followed  defeats  in  battle, 
famine  in  the  land  (probably,  Chadwick^  suggests,  as  a result 
of  ’’the  survival  of  a primitive  idea  of  kingship,  which  credited, 
the  ruler  with  superhuman  powers" ) , and  an  inability,  through 

X.  Tacitus,  Geirmania/laar  VII 

2.  H.  N unroe  Chadwick,  The  Heroic  Age , p.  367 
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parsimony  or  greed  to  get  along  with  the  retinue. 

Thus  it  is  not  surprising  to  read  in  Beowulf  of  the 
Danish  king  Heremond,  who  "was  betrayed  among  the  Fotens  into 

the  power  of  his  enemies,  ouickly  driven  out he  became  a 

deadly  grief  to  his  people,  to  all  his  chieftains ."^  The 
example  of  Heremond  is  used  later  by  Beowulf  to  describe  all 
that  a king  should  not  be. 

In  the  beginning,  the  king  was  undoubtedly  chosen  for 
his  ability  to  serve  as  a leader  in  battle,  but  eventually 
leadership  in  battle  was  turned  over  to  the  selected  generals 
who  served  the  king.  The  king  became  more  the  leader  of  the 
court  life,  the  unifying  force  of  the  nation,  and  less  the 
warrior.  Hrothgar  can  be  used  as  an  example  of  one  who  com- 
bined both  abilities  for  he  is  spoken  of  as  having  "good  for- 
tune in  battle. .. .glory  in  war....  so  that  his  kinsmen  gladly 
2 

obeyed  him"  but  the  rest  of  his  story  in  Beowulf  is  that  of 
administrative  leadership. 

Scyld  Scefing  is  portrayed  as  a battle  leader;  in  fact 
his  empire  was  built  and  extended  almost  entirely  as  a result 
of  his  military  prowess.  Hygelac,  toe,  was  the  leader  of  his 
armies  (BeowaaLf  being  one  of  his  generals)  and  was  killed  in 
the  battle  against  the  Franks . 

1 .  Beowulf , 1 . 910f f 

2.  Ibid. , 1.  129f f 
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The  concept  of  the  king  as  the  military  leader  continued 
Pather  late  in  English  history  although  some,  like  Alfred,  were 
able  to  combine  military  ability  with  administrative  ef  icienc^. 

In  Beovttlf  one  basic  rule,  that  of  loyalty,  permeated 
the  king-retinue  relationship.  At  any  cost,  the  followers  had 
to  remain  loyal  to  the  king,  and  to  follow  him  in  battle  and  in 
time  of  peace  with  great  loyalty.  The  men  of  Hrothgar’s  court 
loved  their  king  and  served  him  willingly.  The  men  who  left 
Beov.uif  alone  in  his  last  fight  were  upbraided  by  the  poet  as 
" cowards,  weak  failers  in  loyalty"1  and  they  were  warned  by 
V. iglaf  that  "all  the  splendid  heritage  and  life’s  necessities 
shall  pass  away  from  your  race.  Every  man  of  the  people  shall 
wander,  stripped  of  his  rights  in  the  land,  when  chieftains  fr<Jm 
afar  hear  of  your  flight,  the  inglorious  act.  death  is  better 
for  all  earls  than  a shameful  life."g  And  his  dire  prophecy 
came  true’. 

This  loyalty  and  devotion  was  expressed  not  only  in  bat- 
tle but  in  material  things.  Beowulf  directed  that  if  he  should 
die  in  his  attempt  to  conquer  Grendel  and  her  dam,  Hrothgar 
should  send  his  gifts  to  Hygelac.  On  Beowulf’ s return  to  the 
land  of  the  Geats,  he  gave  the  gifts  he  had  received  from 

Hrothgar  to  Hygelac  saying: 

He,  the  son  of  Healfdene,  gave  me  treasures 
into  mv  own  keeping.  Then  I will  bring  and 

IT  Bo ov-HHr,~TT.~'Y?  A'7-2T  48 

2.  Ibid.  11.  2886-2689 
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gladly  proffer  to  thee,  king  of  warrjors. 

Cnee  more  all  favors  come  from  thee. 

The  poet’s  comment  to  al.  this  *.  as, ’’To  Hygelac,  stout 

in  flight,  his  nephev  was  very  loyal,  and  each  was  mindful  of 

the  other’s  pleasure.”2 

The  loyalty  to  the  kina  'included  a loyalty  to  his  family 
Beowulf  rave  rifts  to  Hygd,  Hygelac’ s wife , and  upon  vgelac’s 
death,  refused  the  throne  and  offered  to  serve  the  young  king 
Keardred,  and  ’’upheld  him  among  the  people  with  friendly  coun 
sel  graciously  with  sup  ort , until  Reardred  grew  older’! 

In  Das  Nibelunpenlied  the  loyalty  of  Hagen  to  C-unther 
and  later  to  Gunther’s  wife,  Brunhilde(whom  he  probably  de- 
tested personally)  was  a blind  loyalty  which  eventually  cost  | 
hi  his  own  life.  This  excited  no  comment  or  admiration  by 
the  poet  and  was  probably  accepted  by  him  merely  as  part  of 
Hagen’s  duty. 

This  was,  however,  no  one-sided  loyalty,  for  the  sys- 
tem is  marked  by  mutual  loyalty.  Hrothgar  is  portrayed  as 
feeling  for  his  men  in  their  sorrows.  After  Grendel’s  attacks 
we  learn  that: 

The  renowned  ruler,  the  prince  long  famous, 
sat  empty  of  joy;  strong  in  might,  he  suf- 
fered, sorrowed  for  his  men  when  they  saw 
the  track  of  the  hateful  monster,  the  evil 
spirit . - 

1".  ReovulTy  LI  2146-  ~T5I 

2.  Ibid. , LI  2169-2171 

3.  Ibid. f LI  2375-2578 

4.  Ibid. , LI  129-133 


< 
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Again,  when  Aeshhere  was  killed  by  drendel’s  mother, 

we  learn  of  Hrothgar’s  sadness  in  the  statement: 

Ask  thou  not  after  hairiness.  Sorrow  is 
made  anew  for  the  Danish  people.  Aeschere 
is  dead... my  counsellor  and  my  adviser, 
trusted  friend,  in  su§h  times  as  we  fended 
our  heads  in  war,  when  the  foot-warriors 
crashed  together  nd  hewed  the  helms, Such 
should  an  earl  be,  as  trusty  chieftain,  as 
Aeschere  was. 

The  good  king  realized  the  necessity  of  loyalty  working 
both  ways.  To  this  day  armies  are  taught  the  necessity  of 
obedience  to  rank,  and  of-iicers  are  trained  in  their  resnonsi- 

s 

bilities  to  subordinates. 

The  good  king  was  praised  not  only  for  his  ability  to 
attain  respect  and  for  his  love  for  his  followers  but  also  be- 
cause of  his  generosity  in  the  bestowal  of  gifts  to  his  fol- 
lowers. In  every  instance,  the  rood  kinr  is  the  gift-giver. 

Beowulf , the  son  of  Scyld  3cefin<%2  was  praised  for  brings 
ing  "good  to  pass  with  splendid  gifts  in  his  father’s  po- 
session,  so  that  when  war  was  come,  willing  comrades  shall 
stand  by  him  in  his  old  age,  the  people  follow  him.  In  every 
tribe  a man  shall  prosper  by  deeds  of  love." 

Hrothgar,  when  he  built  Beorot,  divided  treasures  among 
his  followers,  rewarded  BeovUlf  after  each  victory  and  gave 
gifts  to  the  en  after  each  banquet. 

1.  Beowulf  / LI  15'2?~lfT9 

2.  Not  to  be  confused  with  the  hero  Beowolf,  son  of  Ecgtheow. 

5.  Ibid. , LI.  20-25 
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Beowulf  was  praised  by  T$iglaf  as  the  giver  of  treasures, 
warlike  adornments , helmets,  corselets  and  other  gifts  to  his 
followers.  Their  refusal  to  support  him  in  his  final  fieht 
was  much  more  shocking  because  of  this. 

\ ealtheow,  iirothgar’s  aueen,  was  hailed  as  the  dispenser 
of  gifts  in  the  banauet  hall  and  Hygd,  Hygelac’s  queen, "was 
not  too  gruding  in  gifts  and  treasures  to  the  people  of  the 
Geats  .,'-^ 

Kygelac,  grateful  to  Eothor  for  his  bravery  in  battle 
against  the  Swedes , rewarded  him  by  giving  him  his  only  daugh- 
ter in  marriage. 

So  this  generosity,  in  addition  to  leadership  in  battle, 
was  an  important  attribute  of  a good  king. 

The  bad  king,  Heremod,  was  one  who  " slevi  his  table 

companion2  gave  out  no  rings  according  to  custom" ^ 

so  " joyless  he  dwelt  so  that  he  reaped  the  reward  of  his  hostil- 
ity, the  long  evil  to  his  people."^ 

Then,  pointing  to  here  od  as  an  example,  Erothgar 
w arned  Beowulf,  "Learn  thou  by  this,  lay  hold  on  virtue.  I 
have  spoken  this  for  thy  good  from  the  wisdom  of  many  years.  5 
And  this  is  probably  good  advice  in  any  age. 

The  mutual  loyalty  of  king  and  retainers,  the  leader- 
ship of  the  king  in  battle  and  at  home,  the  dispensing  of  gifts, 

1 . Beowalf”,  Ll . 192  9 - i§30 

2.  Ibid.,  Ll  1713-1714 

3.  Ibid. , Ll  1719 

4.  Ibid. , Ll  1720-1722 

5.  "Ibid.  t Ll  1722-1724 
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to  his  followers  by  the  king  provided  the  bases  for  the  welding 
of  the  king-comnitatus  relationship. 

There  seems  to  have  been  no  definite  rule  established 
for  succession  to  the  throne,  although  in  most  cases  the  eldest 
son  was  able  to  succeed  or,  if  he  could  not  secure  the  throne 
through  acceptance  by  the  council,  the  next  nearest  male  rela- 
tive was  generally  chosen.  ~'or  the  most  part  the  final  word 
seems  to  have  been  the  prerogative  of  the  council. 

In  some  instances,  however,  the  throne  became  almost 
family  property.  For  example,  Hygd  offered  the  crown  to  Beo- 
wulf after  Hye-elac’s  death  because  she  feared  that  Eeardred 
would  be  unable  to  hold  the  kingdom  together,  particularly  in 
the  face  of  foreign  attacks.  There  is  no  reference  in  Beovu  If 
as  to  her  consulting  the  assembly  before  making  the  offer.  Chf 
wick^  suggested  that  this  might  have  been  the  poet’s  boast  of 
the  pov/er  of  the  royal  family.  In  Beowulf  we  do  read  that 
"the  unhappy  men  could  in  no  way  win  the  chieftains’s  consent 
that  he  would  be  lord  over  Heardred,  or  that  he  would  elect  to 
rule  the  realm’’2  and  this  might  be  considered  as  the  confirm- 
atory action  of  the  council. 

Heardred,  then,  since  Beowolf  refused  the  throne,  suc- 
ceeded his  father.  This  too  was  an  unusual  situation  since  he 
was  undoubtedly  a minor  and,  in  his  mother’s  eyes  and  from  the 
council’s  point  of  view,  not  qualified  to  lead  the  nation. 
BeQvTttlf , probably  through  advice  and  counsel,  influenced  him 

greatly  and  undoubtedly  had  regent  control.  Then  Heardred 
1.  in.  kunro  Chadwick,  The  Heroic  Age,  p 568  


f 2.  Beowul f , HI . 2375-ZSW 
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pas  killed  in  battle,  leaving  no  heirs,  and  Beowolf,  the  near- 
est male  relative  and  the  most  powerful  man  in  the  kins’dom,  be- 
came the  ruler. 

There  were  other  unusual  methods  of  rule  and  succession. 

In  the  court  of  Hrothgar,  his  nephew  Hrohulf  (who  was  mentioned 
in  Beowulf  once  as  occupying  a place  ne£t  to  the  king)  held  an 
important  place  and  seemed  to  be  almovst  joint  regent.  Indeed 
Chadwick'*'  accepted  him  as  such.  IClaeber^,  admitting  he  drew 
a little  on  his  imagination,  considered  Hrothgar  as  old  and  wise 
a peace  maker,  a man  of  sentiment,  and  Hrothulf,  the  joint  rul- 
er, as  the  young  and  daring  warrior,  energetic  and  ambitious.- 
The  rule  of  filial  succession  in  this  case  w s not  followed  for 
upon  the  death  of  Hrothgar,  neither  of  his  sons,  Hrethric  and 
Hrothmund,  succeeded  to  the  throne;  Hrothulf  treacherously 
usurped  the  throne  and  became  the  single  ruler. 

The  king  had  much  power  and  served  as  a military  and  ad- 
ministrative leader  but  was  usually  subject  to  the  control  of 
his  retinue  or  his  council  when  he  overstepped  the  bounds  they 
established.  The  power  of  the  king  depended  almost  entirely 
uppn  the  mutual  loyalty  of  the  followers  and  the  ruler  and  on 
the  willingness  of  the  king  to  serve  as  the  "ring-priver"  , "dis- 
penser of  treasures"  and  "giver  of  bracelets".  In  most  instance 

1.  H.  L.  Chadwick,  The  Heroic  Age,  p.  ?6f5 

2.  Franz  Klaeber,  Beowulf,  "Introduction",  p XXXII 

5.  This  follows  Tacitus’  idea  of  the  king  and  the  generals. 
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the  good  king  vas  able  to  secure  the  succession  of  his  son|or 
some  other  close  relative  to  the  throne. 

The  Council 

The  ruling  power  was  not  entirely  in  the  hands  of  the 

king.  From  earliest  times  there  was  some  sort  of  Parliament 

to  decide  important  matters.  Tacitus  vrote: 

Affairs  of  smaller  moments  the  chiefs  determine: 
about  matters  of  higher  consequence  the  whole 
nation  deliberates;  yet  in  such  sort,  that  what- 
ever denends  upon  the  pleasure  and  decision  of 
the  people,  is  examined  and  discussed  by  the  chiefs 
V here  no  accident  or  emergency  intervenes,  they 
assemble  upon  stated  days.”1 

It  is  a difficult  matter  to  reconcile  such  a council 
with  the  monarchial  systems  of  the  day  or  at  least  to  cefine 
the  limit  of  the  pov/er  of  the  king  and  of  the  council.  Guramere^ 
wrote  that  some  authorities  have  seen  "now  a monarchy  and  now 
a republic  in  the  old  German  com  unities”  and  resolved  the  two 
in  his  statement  that  "we  are  not  far  out  of  the  way  when  we  as- 
sume that  the  early  Germanic  tribes  inclined  to  democracy  in 
peace  and  monarchy  in  war." 

The  councils  had  much  pov/er  and  this  power  varied  with 
the  tribes.  hey  we re  advisers  to  the  king  in  the  matters  of 
diplomacy  and  war  and  the  leaders  in  religion.  This  was,  of 
course,  no  democratic  council  in  ohe  sense  of  our  legislative 
bodies  but  consisted  always  of  the  free  men,  the  nobles,  those 

1.  Tacitus,  Gemaniar" par  XI 

2.  Gummere , Germanic  Origins , p.29 
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accepted  for  the  retinue  of  the  king. 

In  some  instances  their  power  was  slight,  in  others 
their  advice  was  considered  to  be  of  great  importance  as,  for 
example,  the  assistance  given  Alfred  by  the  1 itan  when  he  drew 
up  the  code  of  lav's. 

In  addition  to  serving  as  advisers,  the  councils  in 
Be  or  ulf  had  a variety  of  powers,  ’.hen  Hygd  of  ered  i eowulf 
the  throne,  the  council  acauiesced.  and  tried  to  prevail  on  him 
to  accept  it.  They  evidently  could  have  violate  the  loyalty 
tradition  by  refusing  to  support  the  ne_  king,  a situation 
which  had  ruined  Heremod.  Beowulf  realized  this  for  he  influ- 
enced the  relinue  to  uphold  the  new  king,  Eeardred.1 

As  has  been  mentioned  Heremod  wad  deposed  by  his  council 
and  killed  when  his  abuse  of  power  became  outrageous. 

The  council  at  Eeorot  had  ruch  power.  In  this  instance 
the  members  were  dlso  the  ■ embers  of  the  court,-,  the  retinue  of 
the  king,  for  the  "witan"  , the  wise  wen,  were  spoken  of  as  be- 
ing  beside  the  king  through  Beowulf’s  fight  with  ' rendel  and 
later  Hrothgar  spoke  of  the  ’councillors'  who  had  no  hope  of 
protecting  the  fortress  of  warriors'  against  foes,  against  de- 
mons and  evil- spirits."  Aeschere,  the  trusted  adviser,  whose 
death  Hrothgar  mourned,  was  counselor,  adviser  trusted  friend 

1.  BeowmlfTT  2377 

2.  Ibid.',  1 7 7 SIT 

5.  "Leod" , literally  "people”  or  "freemen"  appears  in  the  ori- 
ginal. Gordon’s  translation  is  not  literal  in  this  instance. 
4.  Beowulf , LI  936-939-,;witena"  , the  genet ive  plural  of  "wita"  , 
wise  men,  not  "v/iga"  , warrior,  is  used  in  this  instance. 
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battle  conpanion  and  trusty  chieftain,  &H  in  one.^  hen 
Grendel  ravaged  the  land,  :,many  a mighty  one  sat  often  in  coun- 
cil; they  held  rebate  vhef  was  best  for  bold-minded  men  to  do 
agaiHSt  sudden  terrors”  and  later  considered  what  tribute  they 
could  offer  Grendel.  Hot  the  orders  of  the  king,  but  the  advice 
and  deliberation  of  the  council  \ ere  the  determining  factors. 

Thus,  although  loyalty  to  the  king  was  a basic  rule  of 
the  government  of  the  day,  there  generally  existed  in  the  tribes 
some  sort  of  council  or  advisory  board  and  the  power  of  this 
council  was  generally  great. 

foreign  Relations 

lo  nation  or  tribe  could  live  within  itself.  The  Socratic 
the 

idea  of  nature  of  justice  was  far  from  an  accannlished  fact 
among  the  C-ennans  and  they  learned  early  that  isolation  was 
impossible,  foreign  relations  and  diplomacy  were,  therefore, 
veil-developed  even  in  the  early  days. 

The  Germans  loved  to  fight  and  considerec  the  fighting 

p 

-l  rince  , the  w inner  of  battles,  to  be  the  greatest  leader. 

Obviously  every  tribe  could  not  v;in  the  victory,  so 
methods  were  established  for  reparations  and  for  avoidance  of 
v/ar . 


1.  Beowulf , LI  1325-1328 

2.  Tacitus,  Germania,  par  XIV 
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Reparations  took  the  form  of  payments  of  tribute  to  the 
conqueror.  In  the  beginning  of  Beowulf  the  story  of  Scyld  told 
how  this  was  done: 

Often  Scyld-Scefing  wrested  the  mead-benches 
from  troops  of  foes,  from  many  tribes;  he 
made  fear  fall  upon  the  earls.  After  he  was 
first  found  in  misery  (he  received  solace 
for  that)  he  grew  up  under  the  heavens,  lived 
in  high  honor,  until  each  of  his  neighbors 
over  the  whale  road  must  needs  obey  him  and 
render  tribute.  That  was  a good  kingl 

And  thus  did  Scyld-Scefing  keep  the  peace. 

This  method  of  tribute  ay  ent  has  sontinued  to  modern 

times;  some  of  the  German  agreements  with  conquered  countries  in 

the  recent  war  followed  the  old  foan.  In  English  literature 

this  appears  frequently,  perhaps  the  best  example  being  that 

the  ostensible  reason  Claudius  sent  Hamlet  to  England  was  to 

g 

collect  the  tribute  due  the  Danes. 

"With  increasing  wealth,  however,  the  love  of  peace  as- 

rz 

serted  itself,  especially  perhaps  toward  the  end  of  the  period, 
by  which  time  the  kingdoms  have  materially  decreased  in  number 
and  consequently  increased  in  size.  Ve  see  alliances  more  and 
more  taking  the  place  of  conquest. "4 

These  alliances  were  of  tv;o  types,  national  alliances 
and  family  alliances. 

1.  BeowulfT  TXT  4—11 

2.  William  Shakespeare,  Hamlet,  Act  IV,  Scene  III 
5.  Chadwick’s  "heroic  age" 

4.  H.  Munroe  Chadwick,  The  Heroic  Age,  p.  575 
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When  two  or  more  tribes  were  faced  with  the  possibility 
of  trouble  or  warfare  with  a common  enemy,  it  becauP  good  mili- 
tary policy  and  diplomatic  policy  to  unite  to  fight  the  com  on 
enemy.  History  tells  us  of  Theodoric's  alliance  with  the  Visi- 
goths and  the  Thuringians  to  extend  his  power  form  the  Mediter- 
ranean to  the  North  Sea  and  the  Baltic  shores. 

Beowulf  contains  many  references  to  such  alliances.  The 
alliance  of  the  Geats  and  Danes  and  the  alliance  of  the  Scylf- 
ings  and  the  Geats  are  examples  of  these. 

Although  they  seemed  to  goin  countries,  most  alliances 
were  family  alliances,  alliances  through  marriage  of  members  of 
royal  houses. 

The  royal  women  in  Anglo-Saxon  poetry  were  often  consid- 
ered " frithu-webbe"  -weavers  of  peace-(one  way  of  achieving  peace 
was  through  royal  marriage)  and  as  such  served  an  important 
purpose . 

Hrothgar’s  sister,  Sigenow  , was  married  to  Cnela,  the 
King  of  the  Swedes , thus  cementing  the  Swedish-Danish  alliance. 
Preawaru,  Hrothgar’s  daughter,  was  married  to  Ingeld,  Prince  of 
the  Keathobards,  following  a feud  between  the  Danes,  led  by 
Hrothgar,  and  the  Heathobards,  led  by  Ingeld’ s father,  Proda,  in 
which  the  latter  was  killed. 

IV  This-  name  is  omitted  in  the  original  text  and  has  been  sup- 
pli^d  hv  Gordon  in  his  translation  of  Beowulf. 

Beowulf,  L.  62 
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Beowulf  reported  to  hygelac  on  his  return  from  Hrothgar’ s 
court: 

The  friend  of  the  Scyldings,  the  ruler  of  hhe 
realm1 2 3 , has  brought  that  about , ' and  counts  it 
angain  that  he  should  settle  with  a vomag  a 
part  of  his  deadly  feuds  and  struggles.’ 

That  the  taunt  of  his  father’ s death  caused  Ingeld  to  begin  the 

feud  again  is  implied  in  the  forecast  of  Beowulf.  Verification 

of  Beowulf’s  prophecy  of  trouble  is  found  in  \ idsith; 

Hrothulf  and  Hrothgar  Sept  peace  for  a very 
long  time,  uncle  and  nephew,  when  they  had 
driven  away  the  race  of  the  Vikings  and  over- 
come the  array  of  Ingeld,  destroyed  at  j eo- 
rot  the  host  of  the  Heathobards  .’’4 

Then  the  feud  was  on  again  for  the  "weaving  of  peace"  did  not 

succeed. 

Theoaoric,  to  use  an  historical  analogy,  married  one 
daughter  to  Alaric,  King  of  the  Visigoths,  and  another  to  Hig- 
isrnund,  the  Burgundian  King,  a niece  to  the  King  of  the  Thur- 
ingians , and  married  a sister  of  Clovis.  Thus  his  alliances 
were  fairly  secure. 

Such  royal  marriages  have  continued  to  .odern  times.  The 
first  Vorld  V ar  found  reigning  monarchs  of  all  degrees  of  rela- 
tionship as  the  heads  of  nations  on  either  side  of  the  struggle^ 
but  they  did,  in  these  times  as  in  the  heroic  age,  often  supply 
the  means  for  a te  porary  alliance. 


1.  Hrothgar 

2.  The  betrothal  of  Ereawaru  to  Ingeld 

3.  Beowulf.  LI.  2024-2027 

4.  Idsith,  L145-48  (Klaeber’ s Anglo-Saxon  text  used,  Transla- 

tion by  R.  K.  Gordon) 
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Community  Responsibilities 

' here  were  two  main  community  responsibilities  among 
the  Germanic  nations.  These  were  the  raising  of  troops  and 
the  taxation  of  the  people  for  community  support. 

The  raising  of  troops  was  usually  accomplished  very 
easily  for  men  of  the  better  families  were  anxious  and  happy 
to  fight.  There  appears  to  have  been  a natural  love  among  the 
Germans  for  fighting  (and  that  this  love  has  continued  to  this 
day  has  supplied  the  thesis  for  many  an  argument)  and  the  nobles 
flocked  to  the  support  of  the  king.  As  has  been  pointed  out, 
the  king  was  often  forced  into  battle  against  his  own  desires 
in  order  to  serve  the  warlike  desires  of  his  men. 

So  in  Beowulf  we  find  that  the  nobles  followed  the  lead- 
er willingly  a^d  happily  into  battle,  and  the  number  of  skir- 
nishes  reported  here  and  in  early  German  and  English  history 
are  excellent  testimonies  to  the  love  of  fighting. 

There  is  no  evidence  of  any  general  or  exact  tax  plans 
having  been  established  in  the  Germanic  nations.  Tacitus  wrote 
that: 


The  communities  are  wont,  of  their  own  ac- 
cord and  man  by  man,  to  bestow  upon  their 
Princes  a certain  number  of  beasts;  or  a 
certain  portion  of  grain;  a contribution  which 

passes  indeed  for  a mark  of  reverence 

and  honor,  bjit  serves  also  to  sunply  their 

necessities. 


1.  'i'acitus,  Germania, par.  XV 
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Gummere  carried  this  further  by  explaining  that  these 
were  not  taxes  but  presents  to  the  chieftain.  The  present  giv- 
ing continued  for  centuries:  even  Queen  Elizabeth,  the  "Good 
Queen  Bess", "took  care  that  what  she  received  on  a New  Year’s  Day 
should  always  largely  exceed  her  own  benefactions.’’1 


Gummere  added: 


These  rifts  of  the  early  German  were  presents 
pure  and  simple,  no  taxes,  no  prerogative  of 
the  prince.  Even  of  booty  and  plunder  in  war 
the  king  mimht  take  no  more  than  his  share  as 
a warrior,  and  the  division  was  not  of  choice: 
all  was  left  to  the  lots."6 

This  gift-giving  by  the  subjects  to  the  king  occurred 
frequently  in  Beowulf ; the  best  example  was  BeowulfSbs  presenta- 
tion of  his  gifts  to  . ygelac.  The  king’s  limitation  in  the  dis- 
pensing of  fcifts  was  also  explained  in  Beowulf:  Hrothgar,  when 
building  Heorot,  decided  "that  he  should  part  among  young  and 
old  all  which  God  gave  unto  him  except  the  nation^and  the  lives 
of  men."  - 


All  of  the  property,  then,  given  to  the  king  for  his  own 
use  could  be  disposed  of  as  he  washed.  r'he  dispostion  of  com- 
munity property  was  undoubtedly  subject  to  other  controls,  most 
likely  by  the  council. 


1.  franc is  3.  Gummere,  Germanic  Cririns,  p.  289 

2.  Ibid. ,Pp  289-290 

5.  folcscare"  literally  means  folk-share  or  public  lands.]  laebe 
suggested  that  this  line  may  have  been  a later  corrective  addi- 
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tion  to  the  original  text.  At  any  rate,  it  does  fit  well  into 
the  theory  of  the  li  itation  of  the  king’s  power  over  property. 
4.  Deo1,  ulf , LI  71-73 
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Laws 

"After  the  fall  of  the  Ionian  empire  several  German 
states  v ere  formed  in  the  \ est,  in  which  the  immigrated  German 
and  the  conquered  Roman  lived  together  under  the  same  government 
The  former  had  separate  lavs  and  customs  of  their  own,  tdiich 
hey  preserved  in  their  nev  settlements;  while  the  subdued 
Romans , living  among  them,  continued  to  use  their  own,  and 
were  judged  according  to  then:.  The  Germans  committed  to  writ- 
ing their  primitive  national  laws , and  the  Rowans  did  the  same 
with  their  lavs  then  in  force."1 

Reman  law  continued  in  use  amon^  the  Romans  for  cen- 
turies. The  Germans,  however,  gradually  prepared  a set  of  Ger-| 
manic  laws  called  the  Salic  Code.  The  dated  usually  given  for 
this  _>alic  law  range  from  the  fifth  to  the  seventh  century. 
Gummere* 'favors  the  earlier  date.  The  laws  developed  gradually 
from  customs  and  juidicial  decisions  and  were  finall  compiled 
in  the  eigth  century. 

These  lavs  were  essentially  penal.  One  peculiarity  is 
obvious:  the  extreme  mildness  of  punishment  for  free  men,  Germ- 
man  or  oman.  Pecuniary  cor  pensation,  the  T er-vyld,  was  the 
only  penalty  and  that  was  applied  only  when  the  injured  person 
did  not  care  to  take  personal  vengeance;  if  the  compensation 
became  acceptable,  the  law  merely  fixed  the  amount.  In  respec 


1.  Bernard  noelker,  Civil  Law  (Article  in  American  Cyclopedia) 

2.  Rrancis  B.  Gummere , Germanic  Origins,  p.  150 
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to  slaves,  however, the  punishments  were  severe;  cruel  corporal 
punishments,  imprisonment  and  death. 

Most  of  these  laws  were  the  outgrowth  of  custom  and  such 
trials  under  Anglo-Saxon  law  as  trial  by  ordeal  were  of  a much 
later  period. 

In  Beowulf  there  was  an  actual  application  of  the  Teuton- 
ic institution  of  Lergyld,  and  one  instance  in  which  it  was 
recognized  but  not  utilized. 

Each  man’s  life  had  an  actual  value  in  money.  1 hen 
Hondscio,  Beowulf’s  companion,  was  killed  in  Heorot,  Hrothgar 
bade  " recompense  be  made  in  fold  for  one  whom  Grendel  before 
murderously  killed.  So  he  was  minded  to  do  with  more  of  them, 
if  wise  God  and  the  man’s  courage  had  not  turned  aside  such  a 
fate  from  them.”  1 

Beowulf  in  sneaking  of  his  early  life  told  of  the  death 
of  Herebeald,  a brother  of  Hygelac,  who  was  accidentally  killed, 
by  another  brother,  Eaethcyn.  This  was,  he  said,  a deed  that 
could  not  ”be  atoned  for  by  gifts  cunningly  wrought"  2 } for  gifijs 
were  compensation  for  causing  accidental  death  as  well  as  mur- 
der. Since  his  sonw  were  involved,  the  old  king  could  not  han/j' 
the  killer  in  punishment,  "he  could  in  no  whit  avenge  the  mur- 
derous deed  on  the  slayer,  nor  could  he  work  hurt  to  the  warrio 
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1 Beowulf , L1Y  YO'55-105'7 
2.  Ibid. , LI  2441-2442 

5.  Ibid. , LI  2464-2466 
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From  this  it  might  be  inferred  that  ■/ ergyld  payments 
within  a family  were  generally  impossi  le  to  levy  or  collect. 

The  W ergyld  idea  continued  to  be  an  important  part  of  Anglo- 
Saxon  law  for  centuries.  The  lavs  of  Athelstan  listed  the  Fer- 
gylds  according  to  rank  and  provided  for  taking  of  life,  "If 
one  man  slays  another,  the  ordiarry  venyld  to  be  paid  as  compen- 
sation shall  be  one  hundred  shillings."!  These  laws,  too,  de- 
fined the  classed  of  men.  Alfred’s  laws  provided  compensation 
for  everything  from  the  loss  of  an  eye  (and  even  then  a sepa- 
rate payment  if  sight  is  lost  ahd  the  eye  remains  in  the  head) 
to  the  loss  of  a fingernail.  Although  he  did  make  murder  a 
capital  offense,  the  law  w as  never  enforced  and  the  compensation 
method  continued.  Both  of  these  lavs  were  developed  from  the 
Salic  laws. 

At  first  glance  it  might  seem  that  these  compensation 
laws  were  unusually  callous.  T e have  in  our  tin es  many  insur- 
ande  firms  that  pay  compensation  on  the  same  basis-the  loss  of 
certain  limbs  or  faculties.  Our  courts  daily  handle  many  cases' 
in  which  judgments  of  money  are  given  to  individuals  who  have 
lost  a limb  or  sight  or  hearing  because  of  another’s  negligence, 
the  person  at  fault  or  the  insurance  company  representing  him 
providing  compensation. 

The  Salic  lav/s  were  not  entirely  compensation  laws.  The 
choice  of  trees  for  felling  and  the  guarantee  of  the  position 

1.  Ciruy  0.  Lee,  Source-Book  of  English  History,  Chapter  V 
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of  the  "ceorl”  or  ffee  man-the  right  to  feud,  belong  to  the  as- 
sembly, let  his  hair  grow  long  (a  criminal  offense  for  a slave) 
and  to  carry  his  aims  and  folk  weapons ^fere  listed  in  this  lav. 
The  trial  by  ordeal  was  not  set  up  for  the  freeman;  his  oath 
and  the  oath  of  his  friends  were  accepted.  Often  difficulties 
must  have  arisen  when  the  accuser  also  presented  his  con jurat or 
who  would  take  the  oath  for  him. 

Principles  of  inheritance  were  established  in  the  Salic 
law  and  Tacitus’  statement: 

To  every  man, his  own  children  are  heirs  and 
successors;  wills  they  make  none;  for  want  of 
children,  his  next  akin  inherits;  his  own  brother, 
those  of  his  father,  or  those  of  his  mother... 

v:as  qualified  by  the  Code. 

Gunmere^  assu  ed  that  the  legal  and  statutory  exclusion 

from  certain  privileges  might  be  considered  proof  that  other 

rights  existed  and  were  guaranteed  by  custom  and  that  the  Salic 

law  ’’fixed  certain  principles  of  female  inheritance,  particular 

ly  that  women  might  not  inherit  land.  Of  course,  as  is  now 

well  known,  nothing  is  said  about  succession  to  a throne. 

From  ownership  of  land  woman  was  probably  excluded  in  German 

tribes  and  this  Salic  lav.  represents  the  general  point  of  view/. 

I oreover,  women  were  not  members  of  a state  but  were  unde 

control  of  father, or  brother,  who  punished  or  rewarded  them  at 

pleasure.  The  oldest  English  lav?  is  full  of  this  doctrine. ”5 
x.  Tacitus,  Germamma,  par  XXI 

2.  Francis  B.  Gummere , Germanic  Origins,  Pp  130-131 

3.  e.g.Hygd’s  control  of  the  throne? 

4.  Not  from  all  property  ownership, however.  Hygd  and  .Wealtheow 
had  plenty  of  treasures  to  dispense. 

5.  Francis  B.  Gummere,  Germanic  Origins,  Pp.  130-131 
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Thus  the  marriages  and  betrothal  arrangements  of  the  va- 
rious rulers  and  leaders  in  Beowulf  were  in  part  .justified  by 
lav/. 

The  Germanic  governments  in  Beowulf  were  well  developed 
systems,  he  have  seen  the  importance  of  the  king  as  the  ruler 
of  the  people  and  their  leader  in  battle.  The  power  of  the  peo 
pie  was  found  in  their  council  - the  group  of  wise  men  v/ho  also 
made  up  the  retinue  of  the  king  and  played  an  im  ortant  role  in 
court  life,  ^s  the  nations  developed,  a liances .through  marri- 
ages and  agreements  reulaced  war  in  many  instances.  There  was 
liotle  difficulty  in  raising  taxes  for  the  gifts  to  the  king 
were  plenty,  and  even  less  difficult  was  the  mustering  of  the 
ary,  thanks  to  the  Germanic  love  for  fighting.  The  powers  of 
the  king  and  council  were  upheld  by  a series  of  lav/s  growi  g ou 
of  custom,  of  which  the  Salic  laws  in  the  German  nations  vwere 
perhaps  the  best  example . 
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GLX  ANIC  RELIGION 

The  history  of  Germanic  religion  is,  of  course,  beyond 
the  scope  of  this  thesis.  Chantepie  de  la  Saussaye"1-  has  pre- 
pared an  excellent  account  of  Teutonic  religion  since  prehis- 
toric times.  Tacitus*  Germania  contains  a com  only  accepted 
account  of  religion  of  the  German  tribes  in  the  first  century. 
Chadwick^  and  Gummere1 2 3 4 5  have  also  investigated  German  religion 

thoroughly  - particularly  as  it  is  related  to  the  subject  of  this 
thesis.  All  of  these  authorities  have  been  consulted. 

The  early  Germanic  religion  developed  from  folklore  and 
mythology.  There  were  various  cults  - of  the  sun,  the  moon,  ram 
the  wind  and  other  forces  of  nature  - which  were  popular  among 
the  tribes  and  it  is  this  worship  that  some  writers  profess  to 
have  sten  developed  in  Beowulf Eventually  there  developed  a 
polytheistic,  anthropomorphic  system  so  complete  as  to  rival 
that  of  ancient Greece  in  its  intricacies.  Voden,  Teius,  Xrija, 
Volla,  Thor  and  hundreds  of  lesser  gods  were  worshipped  . In 
early  times  no  temnles  or  classical  statues  to  these  gods  wrere 
erected  but  we  are  told  by  Tacitus"*  that  these  gods  were4.'or- 
shipped  in  groves  and  eventually  sanctuaries  were  established. 

The  step  to  Christianity  was  a long  step  and  recuired 


1. r.  D.  Chantepie  de  la  Saussaye,  The  Religion  of  the  Tutons 

2.  E.  ivmnroe  Chadwick,  The  Heroic  Age 

55.  Erancis  B.  Gummere,  Germanic  Origins 

4.  Kagen,  Skeat  and  lanier  are  listed  by  Llaeber. 

5.  Tacitus,  Germania,  par.  XI 
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much  time  to  accoirr  lish.  There  maj7-  have  been  early  missionaries 
to  these  tribes,  Chantepie  de  la  ^ussaye '^sugrests , or  perhaps 
Roman  prisoners  of  war  converted  some  of  t^eir  cantors.  Some 

tribes  must  have  accepted  Christianity  willingly  for  the  new 
relationship,  loyalty  to  Christ,  differed  lett  e form  their  re- 
lationship to  their  kings.  Other  tribes  resisted  the  Christian 
influence  for  some  tiem.  The  Goths  converted  the  Franks  and 

missionaries  fro:  Ireland  and  England  have  been  given  much  cred- 

it for  spreading  the  Christian  doctrines  to  the  C-erman  people. 

Two  points  must  be  made  clear:  the  Christianiazing  of 

Germany  was  a long  process  requiring  hundreds  of  years,  and 
there  v/as  in  no  place  an  imneditae  break  from  paganism  to  Chris- 
tianity. This  latter  point  is  important  for  Christianity  v/as  a 
gradual  growing  process  and  in  its  grov/th  it  retained  mapy  of 
the  elements  of  paganism,  for  the  Church  had  to  compromise  often 
to  attain  its  end. 

Christianity  in  Beowulf 

In  Beowulf  there  is  none  of  the  tra  :pinrs  that  generally 
mark  germamic  religion.  There  is  no  worhhip  of  polytheism  nor 
any  of  the  rules  of  the  priests  of  which  Tacitus,  Gummere  and 
Chantepie  de  la  Saussaye  listed  as  essential  parts  of  the 
organised  German  religions. 

There  are,  in  Beowulf , various  references  to  " Cain" , the 
"Almighty  Lord" , to  Mighty  God" , to  the  "Ruler  of  Glory" , inter- 
spersed through  the  epic.  These  have  caused  some  writers  to 

1.  P.D.  Chantepie  de  la  Saussaye,  Religion  of  the  Teutons,  n.  Ill 
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assume  that  Beov/ulf  is  essentially  a Christian  story. 

As  the  peouie  of  ermany  and  England  began  to  accept 
Christianity,  the  bonds  cf  paganism  rere  slowly  broken  for  the 
process  was  a long-drawn-out  one  in  either  country.  Thus it  is 
not  surprising  that  in  many  instances  paganism  and  Christianity 
overlapped. 

This  may  be  seen  in  Das  Nibelungenlied , in  which  we  read 
of  Kriemhild  and  Siegfried  going  to  mass,  attending  vesper  serv- 
ices at  the  kino’s  minster  and  other  references  to  superficial 
Christian  elements.  But  the  characters  are  essentially  un- 
Christian. 

So  it  is  in  Beowulf.  Here  we  read  the  same  re  ferences 
to  the  Lord ( although  there  are  no  references  to  church  forms 
and  dogmas)  but  the  removal  of  these  ref ere  ces  would  in  no  way 
affect  the  advancement  of  the  story  or  the  behavior  of  any  of 
the  characters.  Although  seme  virtues  com  only  accepted 

as  Christian  virtues  are  found  in  Beowulf , these  are  eternal 
virtues  hich  pagans  may  possess  as  well. 


Why  are  these  Christian  elements  in  Beowulf?  Beowulf 
was  written  down-or  at  least  the  extant  manuscript  was-  at  a tune 
when  Christianity  h d acquired  a foothold  in  the  country.  In 
1000  A.D. , or  even  two  hundred  years  before,  a pagan  poem  in 
England  w uld  have  been  considered  heresy.  On  the  other  hand  , 
a purely  Christian  poem  on  this  theme  would  be  impossible.  Ther 


fore  some  fusion  became  necessary.  None  of  the  pagan  elements 
has  been  sacrificed;  the  bloody  fights,  the  bitter  feuds,  re- 
venge, the  stately  funerals  and  some  suggestion  of  appeal  to  the 
supernatural , -all  are  included,  but  these  are  tempered  on  the 
surface  with  the  suggestion  of  Christianity,  a pagan  concession 
to  the  age  when  Beowulf  was  actually  composed. 

This  does  not  conflict  with  Arnold’s  theory1  that  the  poem 
w as  actually  written  down  by  a Christian  for  certainly  some  ear- 
ly monk  working  among  the  Northmen  might  have  heard  the  series 
of  stories  told  about  the  character,  Beowulf,  and  so  have  written 
the  epic.  Since  the  writer  v/as  a Christian,  it  was  only  natural 
that  he  should  try  to  reconcile  some  Christian  elements  with 
the  pagan. 

But  the  fact  remains:  Beowulf  is  essentially  a pagan  poerf. 

Paganism  in  Beowulf 

It  has  been  pointed  out  above  that  some  writers  consider 
Beowulf  to  be  a powm  of  nature  worship.  While  this  is  not  en- 
tirely true,  nature  worship  is  one  of  the  pagan  religious  ele- 
ments evident  in  the  epic. 

Court  hope  believed  that  Beowulf  was  for  hhe  Teutons  ,Ta 
parable  of  the  victory  of  human  skill  over  the  destroying  pover^ 
of  nature. There  we  re  monsters  and  demons,  G-rendel,  G-rendel’s 
dam  and  the  fire  drake,  representing  various  elements  of  this 
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1.  Thomas  Arnthld,  Notes  on  Beovrulf,  p.  109 

2.  William  1.  Court hope , A History  of  English  Poetry,  Vol.I ,p. 92 . 
Courthope  points  out  that  his  thesis  is  supported  by  Grimm  in 
Teutonic  Mythology ( foot hot e , p.  91) 
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religion.  Although  the  Christian  poet  pointed  out  that  Grendel 
was  a descendent  of  Cain-1-, he  called  him  a " famous  march-stepper 
who  held  the  moors,  the  fens  and  the  fastness.’7 3 Courthope  con- 
sidered this  to  be  a relic  of  the  primaeval  religion  ”by  which 
all  the  land  belonging  to  the  mark  or  boundary  of  the  tribe  was 
left  uncultivated  and  regarded  as  accursed.  Grendel  may,  there 
fore,  have  been  a personification  of  plague  and  pestilence,  by 
which  Hrothgar’s  bright  hall  of  Heorot  was  ravaged." 4 

The  Teutonic  belief  that  the  prime  power  of  evil  was  born 
of  woman,  found  in  the  common  English  expression, " devil’ s dam", 
accounted  for  the  action  of  the  old  sea-wolf,  Grendel *s  mother, 
who  sought  vengeance  for  her  son’s  death.  Too,  the  various 
sea-monsters  and  the  dragon  who  mortally  wounded  Beowulf  are 
commonly  used  in  German  mythology  and  pagan  religion. 

Beowulf  was  the  symbol  of  strength  and  physical  endurance 
and  possessed  semi-divine  powrers  in  these  respects.  From  our 
knowledge  of  German  attitudes  toward  force  then  and  no w,  the  ac 
ceptance  of  Beowulf  as  a hero  by  the  Teutons  might  readily  be 
appreciated. 

Sacrifices 

Of  importance  among  the  pagan  elements  in  Beowulf  is  the 
ritual  of  sacrifice.  At  the  time  when  the  DaneB  feared  Grendel 

1.  The  first  to  be  cursed  by  God. 

2.  "Mearcsteppa" -"march-stepper" . "March  n.  a territorial  border 
or  frontier."  (Webster’s  Collegiate  Dictionary. 5th  Ed. ,p. 611) 

3.  Beowulf.  LI. 103-10 7 ' ~~ 

4.  William  J.  Coui?thoJ>e,  A History  of  English  Poetry,  Vol.I,p.9 

5. "Nicor",  from  which  the  archaic  "nicker"  was  "derived. 
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1 ? 

visits  they  ” in  their  temples  vowed  sacrifices^ 

petitioned  with  prayers  that  the  slayer  of  souls  should  succor 
them  for  their  people’s  distress.  Such  was  their  wont , the  hope; 
of  the  heathen.”5 

Sacrifice  in  religious  worship  is  not  essentially  pagan, 
however,  for  the  Old  Testament  contains  many  references  to  sac- 
rifices by  the  Hebrews,  The  Roman  Catholic  and  Episcopalian  n 
masses  are  symbolic  sacrifices,  perhaps  inherited  from  the  Heb- 
rew custom.  As  the  sacrifices  appeared  in  Beov/ulf  the  ritual 
wa3  essentially  pagan,  for  they  gathered  in  heathen  temples  and 
made  sacrifices  to  idols. 

"TEheir  thoughts  turned  to  hell;  they  knew  not  the  Lord,  the 

Judge  of  deeds, nor  in  truth  could  they  praise  the  Protectoi 

of  the  Heavens 

Certainly  this  was  unseemly  behavior  for  a Christian  peo- 
ple who  a few  lines  later  gave  praise  to  God  for  having  sent 
Beov/ulf  to  rescue  them  from  Grendel.  If  this  epic  were  essential- 
ly a Christian  epic,  it  would  seem  unlikely  that  such  an  obvi- 
ously pagan  practice  should  be  included. 


1.  Anglo-Saxon, ”haergtrafum”  literally  means  ” heathen  temples” 
and  was  used  in  the  original  text  instead  of  ”cirice”,  church, 
which  is  generally  found  in  Anglo-Saxon  literature. 

2.  The  Anglo-Saxon  ”wigweorthunga” , which  Gordon  translated ,” sac- 
rifices" , literally  means  "honor  to  idols”. 

3.  Beowulf .LI. 175-179 

4.  Yb id . ,L1. 17 9-182 
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Funerals 

We  have  much  information  concerning  Germanic  burial  cus- 
toms. Chantepie  de  la  Saussaye  1 divided  funeral  customs  among 
the  ages:  a cycle  of  interment  of  the  body  in  the  stone  age; 
burning  of  the  corpse  in  the  bronze  age,  and  a resumption  of 
interment  in  the  iron  age. 

Tacitus  describes  the  Germanic  rites  thus: 

In  perfoiming  their  funerals,  they  show  no 
state  or  vainglory.  This  only  is  carefully  ob- 
served, that  with  corpses  of  their  signal  men 
certain  woods  be  burned.  Upon  the  funeral  pile 
thej7  accumulate  neither  apparel  nor  perfumes. 

Into  the  fire  are  always  thrown  the  arms  of 
the  dead,  and  sometimes  his  horse.  With  sods 
of  earth  only  the  sepulchre  is  raised.  The  pomp 
of  tedious  and  elaborate  monuments  they  contemn, 
as  things  grievous  to  the  deceased.  Tears  and 
wailing  they  soon  dismiss: their  affliction  and 
woe  they  long  retain.  In  women  it  is  reckoned  to 
bewail  their  loss;  in  men  to  remember  it.2 


In  his  description  of  battles  and  battle  formations,  he 

stated  that  " even  when  the  combat  is  no  more  than  doubtful,  the^ 

bear  away  the  bodies  of  their  slain," 3 which  should  indicate  th^ 

had 

importance  a proper  burial/in  their  religious  customs, 

Caesar  describes  the  funeral  customs  of  the  Gallic  tribes 
as"magnif ica  et  sumptuosa" f "Burial  and  burning  of  the  corpse 
alternate  in  history,"  according  to  Gummere’s  view5,  "and  are 
conditioned  by  the  circumstances  of  a given  tribe" , which  modifies 


Chantepie  de  la  Saussaye* s thesis. 


Gummere  quoted  Grimm 


1.  P.D. Chantepie  de  la  Saussaye,  Religion  of  the  Teutons,  Pp.l7'> 
182.  Jakob  Grimm  and  Montelius'  also  supported  this  theory. 

2.  Tacitus,  Germania,  par.  XXVIII 

3.  Ibid. , par.  VI 

4.  6aius  Julius  Caesar,  Gallic  Wars  .VI. 19 

5.  Francis  B.  Gumr.ere,  Geimanie~~Or'igins , p.  308 
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as  regarding  l^urial  to  be  the  primitive  custom.  Grfam  gave  this 
a poetic  motive:  the  body  was  lowered  to  the  mother  of  things, 
the  earth,  in  burial,  but  in  burning  it  soared  in  flame  to  Jupi- 
ter the  father.  His  conclusion  was  that  burning  shoved  a higher 
state  of  culture  and  he  connected  this  custom  with  the  formation 

of  the  belief  in  the  end.  of  the  world  through  fire. 

2 

Gunmere  supported  this  second  contention,  that  burial 
was  often  conditioned  by  the  circumstance  of  the  tribe  by  stat- 
ing that,  in  a territory  destitute  of  wood,  or  immediately  after 
battle,  burial  would  often  be  necessary;  a nomadic  people  would 
tend  to  burn,  on  agricultural  people  to  bury. 

Evidences  of  prehistoric  funerals  have  shown  that  the 
dead  v/ere  buried  in  ancient  times.  In  some  of  the  rougher  tribes 
the  conquered  warriors  we re  left  to  birds  of  prey,  as  in  the  II- 
liad  and  early  An erlo-3 axon  poetry.  The  Romans  burned  their  dead 
for  centuries  and  only  after  the  adoption  of  Christianity  did 
burial  become  the  popular  custom.  The  Roman  burial  custom  was 
probably  developed  by  the  fact  that  Christ  was  buried.  At  any 
rate  burning  of  the  dead  was  considered  a practice  of  antiouity 
by  the  fourth  century  and  was  declared  a capital  of:  ense  by  Char-r 
lemagne  a few  centuries  later.  There  can  be  no  doubt,  however, 
that  German  tribes  burned  their  dead. 

1.  Francis  B.  Gummere,  Germanic  Origins , p.  307.  Quoted  from 
Jakob  Grimm,  "Uber  das  Verbrennen  der  Leichen" , a paper  read  be- 
fore the  Berlin  Academy  in  1849. 

E.  Ibid. , p.  308 
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Three  funerals  were  described  in  Beowulf: the  funeral 
of  Scyld  Scefing  and  the  funerals  of  Hnaef  and  Beowulf.  Of  the 
three  Scyld’ s was  the  most  elaborate. 

The  author  of  Beowulf  described  the  funeral: 

Then  at  the  fated  hour  Scyld,  very  brave,  passed 
hence  into  the  Lord’s  protection.  Then  did  they, 
his  dear  comrades,  bear  him  out  to  the  shore  of 

the  sea,  as  he  himself  had  besought  them, 

There  at  the  haven  stood  the  ring-proved 

ship  radiant  and  ready, the  cieftain’s  vessel. 

Then  they  laid  down  the  loved  lord,  the  bestow- 
of  rings  on  the  boscan  of  the  barge,  the  fa- 
mous man  by  the  mast.  1 any  treasures  and  orna- 
ments were  there,  brought  from  afar.  I never 
heard  of  a sighlier  ship  adorned  with  weapons 
of  war  and  garments  of  battle,  swords  and  cor- 
selets. I any  treasures  lay  on  his  bosom  that 
were  to  pass  far  with  him  in  the  power  of  ihe 
flood.  No  whit  less  did  they  furnish  him  with 

gifts,  with  great  costly  stores 

. . . Further  they  set  a golden  banner  high 
over  his  head;  they  let  the  ocean  bear  him; 
they  surrendered  him  to  the  sea.  Sad  was  their 
mind,  mournful  their  mood.  Ten  cannot  tell  for 
a truth,  counsellors  in  hall,  heroes  under  the 
heavens,  who  received  that  burden. 

This  was  indeed  the  grandest  funeral  of  them  all.  Gum- 
mere  quoted  authorities  who  listed  other  sea  burials:  the  cus- 


tom of  the  South  Sea  islanders  who  placed  their  dead  and  inf ire 
in  disabled  boats  and  set  them  adrift,  and  from  Germanic  source 
the  last  voyage  of  Flosi  who , in  the  Nialssage. , was  weary 
of  life  so  he  took  a damaged  boat  and  sailed  away  on  his  last 
voyage.  ’'Folk  said  it  w s good  enough  for  one  who  v/as  old  and 
fey.  lie  took  in  cargo,  and  put  to  sea;  but  nothing  has  been 
heard  of  the  ship  since  then.”sThere  is  also  an  allusion  in  th< 

1.  Beowulf , LI.  26-52 

2.  rancis  E.  Gummere,  Germanic  Origins ,p.  324 
2.  Ibid.  , p.  325 
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old  English  ballad  of  "Edvard" : 

T V. hat  death  dost  thou  desire  to  die, 

Son  Edvard,  son  Edward?’ 

’I’ll  set  my  foot  in  a bottomless  ship, 

I other  lady,  mother  lady; 

I’ll  set  my  foot  in  a bottomless  ship, 

And  ye’ll  never  see  mair  of  me.’1 2 3 

Both  Wilhelm  Grimm  and  Gummere  agreed  that  this  type  of 
burial  was  the  prerogative  of  kings  and  princes  and  heroes  of 
great  fame.  ^axo  wrote  about  King  Erotho’ s rule  that  a chief 
should  be  burned  with  one  ship, but  in  the  case  of  ordinary 
people,  ten  should  be  bruned  with  each  ship.  In  Beowulf,  the 
ship  was  called  the  ” chieftain” s vesse."  and  the  description  in 
dicated  a royal  burial  of  t e highest  order.  1 ilhelm  Grimm 
wrote  that  this  custom  of  ship  burial  for  kings  continued  long 
after  the  masses  were  buried  in  mounds  or  car  on  graves.  Erom 
this  he  deduced  that  the  Scandinavian  practice  of  burial  first 
in  a ship  and  later  in  a cof' in  representing  a shi" , end  finally 
in  an  ordinary  grave  v ith  stones  piled  about  it  in  the  shape  of 
a ship  was  a well-developed  process.  r he  burial  of  Scyld,  then, 
was  in  the  best  Ger  anic  tradition  for  the  burial  of  the  king. 

The  funerals  of  Hneaf  and  Beowulf,  however,  follov/ed 
Tacitus’  description  rather  closely,  for  these  were  occasions 
in  which  the  body  was  burned. 

1.  Francis  1.  Child,  ‘English  and  Scottish  Ballads,!,  169.  Gum- 
mere  also  quotes  this”,  ts in-  the  refrain,  "Son  Davie,  son  Davie" 

2.  u.oted  in  Gummere,  Germanic  Origins,  p.  324,  from  1 . Grimm, 
Kleinere  Echriften. 

3.  Jaxo  Grammaticus,  leventh  century  Danish  author,  ouoted 
in  Gummere,  Gemanic  Origins  p.  325 
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The  body  of  Hnaaf,  leader  of  the  Half-Danes,  who  died 
in  the  fi  hting  at  Hinrsburg,  was  burned  in  the  land  of  his 
enemies  in  true  Teutonic  style: 

The  best  of  heroes  of  the  warlike  Scyld- 
ings  was  ready  on  the  funeral  pyre.  On  that 
pyre  the  blood-stained  shirt  of  mail  was 
plain  to  see,  the  swine -image  all  gold,  the 
boar  hard  as  iron,  many  a chieftain  slain  with 

wounds Then  Hildeburh  bade  her  own  son 

to  be  given  over  to  the  flames  at  Hnaef’s 
pyre,  his  body  to  be  burned  and  placed  on  the 
funeral  fire.  The  woman  wept , sorrowing  by 
his  side:  she  lamented  in  measures.  The  war- 
rior mounted  up.  The  greatedt  of  funeral  fires 
wound  up  to  the  clouds,  it  roated  in  front  of 
the  mound.  Heads  melted,  wounds  burst  open, 
while  bloo*  gushed  forth  from  the  gashes  in  the 
bodies.  The  fire,  greediest  of  spirits,  con- 
sumed all  those  of  both  peoples  whom  war  car- 
ried off  there.  Their  mightiest  men  had  departed.1 

This  is  a gory  but  truly  effective  description  for 
the  custom  of  the  day  is  well  portrayed  and  the  delineation 
of  Tacitus  is  well  amplified. 

Beowulf’s  funeral,  too,  followed  tradition  - the  funeral 
pyre,  the  arms  and  corselets,  crackling  flames,  weeping  and 
sadness  and  a "woman  with  bound  tresses  sand  a dirge.."2  Unfor- 
tunately some  words  are  missing  in  the  manuscript  at  this  point 
and  it  would  be  interesting  to  know  who  the  woman  was  and  the 
importance  of  her  presence. 

Too,  in  Beowulf’s  case  we  read  of  the  building  of  the 
monument,  a lofty  and  broad  mound  at  the  edge  of  the  headland, 


1.  Beowulf,  LI.  1107-1124 


2.  Ibid.,  L.  T155 
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a famous  beacon,  Beowulf ’ s Barrow.  A wall  was  built  around 
the  pyre  and  on  the  barrow  rings  and  orn  aments  and  adornments 
were  laid.  Truly  this  was  a agnificent  ana  sumptuous  funeral 
(to  borrow  Caesar’s  phrase) , and  its  description  in  a dignified 
and  lofty  tone  made  an  effective  ending  for  the  epic. 

' The  religion  in  Beowulf  is  a com  ination  of  Christianity 
and  paganism.  Some  of  the  virtues  commonly  ascribed  to  Chris- 
ians  are  possessed  by  some  of  the  characters.  There  are  also 
references  to  many  of  the  bare  externals  of  the  religion  - 
usually  references  to  God  and  heaven  - but  there  are  no  refer- 
ences to  Christ  and  no  references  to  the  forms  of  the  church: 
its  ceremonies  and  ecclesiastical  organization.  The  Christian 
elements,  then,  are  superficial. 

In  its  superstitions,  nature  appeal,  dragons  nd  monsters, 
sacrifices  and  types  of  funerals,  the  poem  is  oagan.  The  poem 
is  also  pagan  in  spirit  and  mood  and  the  superficial  Christian 
elements  may  be  considered  to  be  concessions  to  the  religious 
feeling  of  the  period  in  which  the  poem  was  written. 
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GIRI.IAITIC  FAi-ILY  LIKE 

The  German  family  was  early  a high  developed  institution.  Even 
in  pre-Christian  days  the  family  system  in  Germany,  the  center 
of  the  tribe  or  nation  of  kinsmen, received  much  praise  from 
Tacitus  and  Caesar. 

Tacitus  stated, "The  lav/s  of  matrimony  are  severely  ob- 
served there'*' They  live  in  a state  of  chastity  we  11  se- 
cured2  Amongst  a people  so  numerous,  adultery  is  exceed- 

ing rare . " 

Perhaps  both  Tacitus  and  Caesar  were  exaggerating  the 

chastity  of  the  Germans  but  when  the  times  in  which  these 

writers  lived  are  considered,  the  attitude  of  the  Germans  to- 

a 

ward  manners  and  morals  would  have  seemed  except ionlly  high 
to  any  Roman. 

The  Husband  and  Wife 

The  husband  was  essentially  a warrior,  the  wife  was 
the  farmer  and  housekeeper.  The  husband  v.ras  the  autocrat  of 
the  household,  his  word  was  law,  his  decisions,  final.  It 
must  not  be  assumed  that  the  wife  had  no  position  of  importance 
for  she  had  the  responsibility  Cor  the  management  of  the 
household  and  farm  and  the  rearing  of  the  children.  That  she 
was  considered  important  is  seen  in  the  statement  that  "she 
comes  to  her  husband  as  a partner  in  his  hazards  and  fatigues, 

T.Tacitus~,~1Termania,~  "par  XVIII 

2.  Ibid., par.  XIX 

3.  Ibid. , par.  IX 
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that  she  is  to  suffer  with  him  to  adventure  alike,  during 
peace  or  during  war . ” ^ She  followed  nira  into  battle  and  en- 
couraged him  there;  she  was  the  highest  hostage  the  tribe 
. 2 

possessed. 

The  Position  of  V omen 

Even  with  these  semblances  of  equality  plus  the  rights 

was 

enumerated  in  the  Salic  law,  the  wife  still  subservient  to 
her  husband.  He  could  sell  her  into  slavery;  he  had  the  power 
to  punish  her,  to  cast  her  out,  even  to  kill  her  if  he  sode- 
sired  for  ad  Caesar  stated,  'Husbands  have  the  power  of  life 
and  death  over  their  wives  as  over  their  children.” 3 The  wife 
was  in  early  times  purchased  from  her  father  or  brother( al- 
though Tacitus  interpreted  this  as  some  form  of  male  dowry) 
and  the  later  custom  v,Tas  abduction,  for  which  a wergyld  was 
paid.  In  both  instances  the  wife  became  the  property  of  the 
husband,  to  be  disposed  of  as  he  wished. 

The  infidelity  of  the  wife  was  followed  by  expulsion 
and  often  death;  for  infidelity  on  the  husband’s  part  no  pun- 
ishment was  established. 

The  women  among  the  Germans  were  often  the  prophetesses 
of  widdom  and  learning,  the  mistresses  of  magic  and  sorcery, 
the  voices  through  v/hich  the  gods  Broke,  the  mediation  between 


1.  Tacitus,  Germania  , par  XIX 

2.  Ibid. . par.  VIII 

3.  Julius  Caesar,  Gallic  1 2 ars  t VI,  19 


the  divine  and  human.  Such  women  as  these,  however,  like  the 
Vestal  Virgins  of  Roman, were  above  marriage. 

All  in  all,  much  credit  must  be  given  to  the  Germans 
as  the  one  group  which  did  place  women  in  a relatively  high 
position.  In  Das  Nibelungenlied,  the  high  position  of  Brunhild 
and  Kriemhild  is  indicative  of  the  importance  of  women  in 
this  period. 

In  Beowulf , too,  women  have  played  an  Important  role. 

Some  were  the  "weavers  of  peace"  in  international  alliances; 
others  occupied  high  postions  in  the  court. 

Y'ealtheow,  Hrothgar’ s wife,  was  an  imposing  figure  in 
the  court  and  the  household  of  Heorot.  She  met  with  the  Geats 
in  the  court,  conversed  with  these  en,  and  Beowulf  especially , 
as  equals,  served  her  husband  and  the  guests  and  took  her  place 
beside  her  husband  begore  the  assembly.  After  Grendel’s  death 
she  served  the  warriors  again,  made  a lone;  speech  advising 
the  warriors  and  gave  treasures  to  Betr  ulf . Certainly  her  po- 
sition was  a high  one  and  she  shared  her  husband’ s important 
state.  Her  daughter,  Freavaru,  who  later  married  Ingeld,  w'as 
also  present  during  these  events. 

Gre  t importance  should  be  attached  to  Hygd,  Hygelac’s 
queen,  for  she  shared  her  husband T s position  and  dispensed 
gifts  and  treasures  to  the  followers,  Indeed  she  was  present- 
ed as  tie  good  queen  as  opposed  to  Hod-Thryth,  the  bad  queen, 
who  through  her  power  caused  many  men  to  be  executed.  Iiygd,  or 
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•;he  other  hand,  kept  a noble  love  for  her  husband,  distributed 
gifts  and  bore  the  flagon  to  the  guests.  Even  after  the  death 
of  uygelac , she  had  same  power,  for  nhe  offered  the  throne  to 
; Seowulf  (probably  knowing  the  council  would  approve).  Certainly 
she  was  a remarkable  woman. 

Hildeburh  was  another  important  woman  for  she  was  one  of 


-he  central  figures  in  two  wars,  the  second  of  which  was 
fou'ht  seemingly  for  no  other  reason  than  to  return  her  to  her 
>eople . 

/ 

The  position  of  women  then  was  a relatively  good  one.  Y.'henwe 
consider  pagan  life,  we  are  wont  to  think  of  the  lot  of  women 
us  being  particularly  poor.  To  be  sure,  in  the  German  tribes  she 
was  subservient  to  her  husband’s  will , but  she  did  share  in  his 
glories  and  accomplishments , hi  battl  s and  victories,  influenc- 
ed his  decisions  and  was  highly  regarded  by  her  husband  and  his 
: ‘riends . 


Children 

There  is  little  authoritative  information  available  con- 
|erning  the  children  in  the  German  tribes.  Caesar  merely  raen- 
'.ionea  parental  authority  over  children  and  remarked  about  the 
uraining  of  youth  for  battle  but  gave  no  picture  of  childhood 
life,  for  his  concern  in  Germany,  which  was  also  that  of  the 
uribes,  was  with  warfare,  in  which  the  study  of  child  psychology 
]iad  no  part. 
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Tacitus  wrote  of  children  growing  naked  and  nasty,  nursed 
on  their  mother’s  milk,  living  among  the  cattle,  noble  children 
and  slaves  growing  and  playing  together , ’’until  at  a proper  age 
the  freeborn  are  separated  from  the  rest."1  r here  were  no 
handmaids  or  nurses  and  according  to  hr.  no  way  of  distinguishing 
the  child  of  the  noble  from  the  child  of  the  slave. 

In  Das  IT ibelunaenlied  there  is  no  mention  of  children, 
Siegfried  first  appearing  as  a young  man  ready  to  assume  his 
authority  and  postior^  and  Old  English  literature  contains 
little  information  that  would  contribute  to  an  understanding 
of  knowledge  of  children  of  the  time. 

In  Beowulf  there  is  no  information  concerning  games  and 
other  activities  of  the  children  of  the  day.  The  feminine 
characters  in  hhe  epic  a e all  beyond  childhood  and  some  atten- 
tion is  given  to  an  explanation  of  the  marriages  that  have 
been  planned  for  them. 

The  boys,  however,  were  typically  Germanic  for  they  were 
presented  as  members  of  the  court  occupying  an  important  place, 
9ot  in  any  of  the  deliberation  but  in  the  actual  court  life. 

The  sons'  of  Hrothgar  were  present  throughout  all  of  the  ban- 
queting arid  Beowulf  seems  to  have  secured  extra  affection  from 
V ealtheow  because  of  the  attention  he  pays  to  them. 

The  loyalty  and  frienship  Beowulf  felt  for  Hrothgar 
was  passed  to  the  sons,  as  Hrothgar’ s friendship  for  Ecgtheow 
was  inherited  by  the  latter’s  son,  Beowulf.  Hygelac’s  son > 
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Heardred,  although  only  a boy  when  he  succeeded  to  the  throne 
was  upheld  by  Beowulf  becuase  of  the  loyalty  he  felt  for 
Hygelac . 

Tacitus  wrote  that  among  fieri' an  tribes ,” children  are 
holden  in  the  same  estir  ation  with  their  mother’s  brother, 
as  with  their  father.  Pome  hold  this  tie  to  be  most  invio- 
lable and  binning,  and  in  receiving  of  hostages,  such  pledges 
are  considered  and  claimed,  as  they  who  at  once  nossess  affec- 
tion the  most  unalienable,  and  the  most  diffuse  interest  in 
their  family.”"*' 

This  rule  then  would  account  in  part  for  Hygelac’ s 
excellent  treatment  of  Beowulf,  ) is  sister’s  son,  for  cer- 
tainly the  hero  vras  treated  as  a son.  That  Hygelac  felt 
much  personal  affection  for  Beowulf  was  obvious  to  all  members 
of  the  court,  who  therefore  were  also  loyal  to  Beovulf. 

That  this  rule  was  taken  seriously  may  be  inferred  by 
the  number  of  times  it  occurred  in  Beowulf . Fitela,  the 
nephew  of  Simismund , was  almost  a sen  and  a close  confidant 
to  Sigemound  and  they  "were  always  in  every  struggle  bound 

g 

otgether  by  kinship”.  In  the  section  of  ' eowulf  which  re- 
told the  story  of  the  fight  at  Fin  sburh,  Hildeburh  ordered 


1.  Tacitus,  C-emaina  , par  XXI 

2.  Beo'  ulf , LI.  881-882  Am  lo -3  axon  ”nydgesteallan” -comrades 

in  need,  i.e.  battle 
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her  son’s  body  to  be  added  to  her  brother  Enaef ’ s funeral  pyre, 
even  though  her  son  was  killed  in  battle  against  Hnaef. 

Except  for  these  instances,  the  picture  of  children 
in  Beowulf  is  almost  a vague  and  empty  one.  Perhaps  this  oc- 
curred because  Beorulf  is  a poem  of  nobility  and  was  written 
about  and.  for  nobles  and  warriors  and  so  many  phases  of  life- 
social  aspects,  schooling,  training,  pleasures,  entertainment 
and  life  among  the  lower  classes  - were  sacrificed  to  the  over- 
all picture  of  noble  life  and  battles. 


Hopitality 

We  have  generally  been  wont  to  consider  hospitality  to 
be  essentially  a civilized  and  Christian  virtue.  herefore  it 
is  somewhat  dif  icult  to  realize  that  ancient  nag an  peoples 
and  those  generally  unaware  of  Christianity  develoned  high 
codes  of  hospitality,  codes  which  Christians  might  well  try 
O o emulate  today. 

In  ancient  heroic  poems,  particularly  the  Homeric 
poems,  hopitality  was  a highly  developed  and  important  vir- 
tue. There  have  been  attempts  in  the  past,  notably  Linpert ’s 
Kult urges chi chte , that  have  tried  to  credit  hospitality  as 
a virtue  of  savages  (in  this  case  among  Africans)  but  this 
seems  to  carry  the  idea  of  hospitality  as  a natural  act  to  the 
extreme.  It  is  easy  to  believe  that  hospitality  was  almost 
instinctive  a ong  the  German  tribes,  and  was  beyond  the  scope 
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of  primitive  savagery  amon  the  Greeks  because  their  civilija 
tion  was  an  advanced  one  in  the  Homeric  Age.  rhe  Germans, 
unlike  Ravages,  established  laws , growing  out  of  customs,  to 
insure  hospitality. 

Tacitus’  description  of  German  hospitality  showed  a 
well-developed  system: 

In  social  feasts,  and  deeds  of  hospitality 
no  nation  upon  earth  was  ever  more  liberal 
and  abounding.  To  refuse  admitting  under 
your  roof  any  man  whatsoever,  is  held  wicked 
and  inhuman.  Ivery  man  received  every  comer, 
and  treats  him  with  repasts  as  large  as  his 
ability  can  possibly  furnish.  ' hen  the 
whole  stock  is  consumed,  he  sho  had  tre  ted 
so  hospitably  guides  his  auest  to  a ne-  scene 
of  hositality;  and  both  proceed  to  the  next 
house,  though  neither  of  them  invited.  Nor 
avails  it,  that  they  we re  not:  they  are  there 
received,  w ith  the  same  frankness  and  hu  anity. 

Between  a stranger  and  an  acouaintance , in 
dispensing  the  rules  and  benefits  of  hospi- 
tality, no  dif  erence  is  made.  Upon  your 
departure,  if  you  ask  anythinr , it  is  the 
custom  to  gn.:iit  it;  and  with  the  same  facility, 
they  ask  of  you.  In  gifts  they  delight,  but 
neither  claim  merit  from  what  they  give,  nor 
own  any  obligation  for  what  they  receive. 

Their  manner  of  entertaining  their  guests  is 
familiar  and  kind. 

Caesar,  who  fought  the  German  tribes,  wrote: 

To  injure  guests  they  regard  as  impious; 
they  defend  from  wrong  those  who  have  come 
to  them  for  any  purpose  whatever,  and  esteem 
them  inviolable;  to  them  the  houses  of  all 
are  open  and  maintenance  is  freely  supplied/ 

A guest  was  always  entitled  to  shelter,  room  by  the  fire 


1.  Tacitus,  C-er'ania , par.  XXI 


2.  Julius  Caesar,  Gallic  yars,Book  VI  Ch.  25 
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and  water,  j ven  if  he  had  slain  his  host’s  brother,  we  are  told 
this  shelter  shold  not  be  denied  Him.l  In  later  times  it  be- 
came the  fixed  custom  that  a guest  might  tarry  un  to  a third 
da#.  Grimta  quoted  an  Anglo-Saxon  law,  "Two  nights  a guest,  the 
third  night  a member  of  the  hous  hold." 2 There  was,  too,  among 
the  Germans  the  custom  of  riving  gifts  to  the  parting  guest: 
wi  e,  cloth,  horses  and  rings  sere  given,  but  seldom  money. 
Gummere  commented  that  "we  still  shrink  from  such  a gift  v;hen 
a definite  object  of  equal  value  would  arouse  no  scruple."3 

Thus  it  is  not  surprising  that  we  find  so  many  evidences 
of  hospitality  in  Beowulf.  Hrothgar  welcomed  Ecgtheow,  even 
though  to  Totect  him  might  have  caused  his  nation  to  become 
involved  in  a war,  and  years  later  when  Beowulf  visited  the 
court  he  was  made  welcome.  Ecgtheow’ s feud  was  settled  by 
Hrothgar  by  payment  of  money.4  Then  Beuwulf  left  Heorot  all 
manners  of  gifts;  horses,  gold,  armor  and  rings,  were  given  to 
him  and  his  men  hy  Hrothgar  and  V ealtheow. 

Vhile  at  the  court  Beowulf  and  his  men  were  hospitably 
entertained.  There  was  feasting  and  heavy  drinking  and  we 
read  of  the  gleenen’s  songs  and  the  exchanges  of  stories.  Even 
the  queen  and  her  daughter  served  the  men,  kept  their  cups 
filled  and  made  the  hospitality  of  Heorot  notable. 

1.  Gu  mere  quotes’  "the  Grimm  Brothers  as  his  authority 

2.  Hospitality  was  always  a popular  virtue  -in  English  poetry, 
another  example  being  Chaucer’s  Franklin,  whose  table  wra.s 
always  filled  and  ready. 


5.  Francis  B.  Gurmere,  Germanic  Origins , p.  163 

4.  The  entire  Hr ot hgar -E c gt he ow  relationship  is  similar  to 


that  described  by  Caesar. 
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When  Beowulf  left  Eeorot,  he  offered  the  hospitality  of 

Hygelac’s  court  in  these  words: 

If  Hrethric , a -prince ’ s son,  betake  himself 
to  the  court  of  the  Geats,  he  may  find  many 
friends  there.  Bor  him,  who  trusts  his  own  ^ 
merit,  it  is  better  to  visit  distant  lands. 

So  it  continued  throughout  the  story.  Iiygelac’s  Eourt  is 

opened  to  the  fleeingSwedish  princes  and  Beowulf  bf  asts  often 

of  the  open-heartedness  of  himself  and  his  people. 

Hospitality  was  not  only  a popular  virtue,  then,  but 

was  well  develped  and  an  important  part  of  the  life  of  the 

day. 


Neuds 

In  the  Salic  law,  there  was  the  guarantee  of  compensa- 
tion for  any  injury  and  personal  vengeance  led  to  bitter 
and  costly  feuds.  The  injury  to  one  person  often  led  to  his 
relatives  and  friends  becoming  involved  in  feuds  with  the 
person  and  the  family  of  him  who  had  committed  the  original 
offense,  Tacitus  wrote: 

All  the  enmities  of  your  house,  whether  of 
your  father  or  of  your  kindred,  you  must  neces- 
sarily adopt,  as  well  as  all  the  friendships. 

Neither  are  such  enmities  unappeasable  and  per- 
manent since,  even  for  so  great  a crime  as  homi- 
cide, compensation  is  made  by  a fised  number  of 
cattle  and  sheep,  and  by  it  the  whole  family  is 
pacified  to  content. 


1.  Beowulf,  LI.  1856-1839 

2.  Tacitus,  Germania, par.  XXII 
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The  fight  against  C-rendel  was  considered  to  be  in  the 
nature  of  a feud  and  thewhole  court  was  involved.  The  wise 
men  debated  the  possibility  of  paying  tribute  to  Seep  Grendel 
away  but  finally,  realizing  this  was  impossible,  they  sought 
means  of  destroying  her.  In  payment  in  Dart  for  Hrothgar’s 
kind  treatment  for  his  father,  Beowulf  considered  G-rendel  tobe 
his  enemy  and  proceeded  to  destroy  him. 

Often  the  head  of  a nation  or  tribe  became  engaged  in 
a personal  feud  with  the  head  of  another  nation.  In  such  in- 
stances the  entire  retinue  fought  the  feud  against  the  forces 
of  the  opponent  and  the  cost  for  both  sides  v s high  in  lives 
lost . 

Such  a feud,  comparable  to  Tacitus’  " enmity  of  your 
kindred" , was  that  of  the  Danes  and  the  Keathobards  which 
Hrothgar  tried  to  settle  with  a marriage  alliance.  hen  that 
failed  the  royal  families  v ith  their  retainers  resumed  the 
fight  until  the  Danes  were  fianlly  victorious,  it  was  in  a 
family  feud  among  the  Swedes,  in  which  the  treats  became  in- 
volved, that  Keardred,  the  young  king  of  the  (-ears,  lost  his 
life . 

The  choice  v:as  always  available : there  were  always  feuds 
but  these  could  be  sec  .led  b;r  law  and  custom  by  the  payment 
of  compensation.  hen  compensation  was  not  offered,  or,  if  of- 
fered, was  refused,  the  feud  began  anew. 
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Vhen  telling  Beowulf  of  cgtheow’ s visit  to  Heorot  some 

years  before,  Hrothgar  said: 

Thy  father  achieved  the  greatest  of  feuds; 
he" became  the  slayer  of  Heatholaf  among  the 
filfings;  then  the  race  of  the  ' eders  v;ould 
not  receive  hi:  because  of  threatening  war. 

.fterward  I settled  the  feud  v ith  money". 

The  wergyld  was  paid,  the  feud  was  settled  and  Ecgtheow  was 

freed  from  the  cloud  of  continuing  feud. 

Feuds,  then  covered  a wide  territory:  Hrethel’s  dis- 
agreement with  his  son,  Grendel’s  raids,  Abel’s  murder  by  Cain, 
family  and  national  fights.  Often  innocent  people  became  in- 
volved  because  their  families  feuded.  Thus  a system  had  to  be 
devised  to  ,:curb  the  ferocity  of  the  German  temperament and 
&o  the  wergyld  helped  to  control  these  feuds.  As  early  as  Taci- 
tus’ time,  the  compensation  method  was  in  use  and  gradually  be- 
came an  important  part  of  Germanic  and  Anglo-Saxon  law. 

The  feud  idea  has  continued  to  modern  times  involving 
whole  families,  communities  and  nations  in  the  German  areas,  thn 
re:  ainder  of  Europe  and  in  many  instances  in  the  New  V orld.  The 
laws  of  compe  isation  which  developed  with  the  increase  of  feuds 
have  formed  one  of  che  bases  of  our  code  of  punishment  in  modern 
times . 


1.  Beowulf,  LI.  459-462,470 

2.  ?fhe  story  of  Romeo  and  Juliet  is  perhaps  the  best  example  of 
a jubilee  of  killings  ofiused  by  family  feuds. 

3.  Francis  B.  Gurmnere,  Germanic  Origins , p.  180 


The  family  in  Beowulf,  as  in  all  German  nations  was  a very 


important  element  in  German  life.  In  the  tribes  most  families 
were  related  and  considered  this  kinship  a sacred  thing.  Th  e 
family  v/as  a close,  well-knit  institution  and  these  groups 
drawn  together  by  common  inter  sts  made  up  the  united  tribes  or 
nations.  The  morals  of  these  families  were  high,  divorce  and 
adultery  being  exceedingly  rare.  There  were  numerous  children 
in  each  family  and  they  grew  up  under  the  mother’s  care,  and 
subject  to  the  father’s  authority,  into  hardy  adults. 

Hospitality  v/as  an  important  virtue,  each  family  priding 
itself  on  its  ability  to  make  guests  welcome.  This  spirit  of 
family  hospitality  often  carried  over  into  national  hospitality], 

Eaually  forceful  was  the  code  of  feuding  that  was  developei. 
Feuds  were  family  affairs  in  which  all  members  took  part.  Thesa 
feuds  often  involved  many  who  were  normally  unconcerned  but  who 
were  forced  to  take  part  in  and  continue  the  fight  because  the 
family,  the  king  or  thenation  v/as  involved.  As  national  wars 
were  often  settled  by  tribute  pay  ents,  feuds  and  injuries  were 
often  avoided  or  settlement  by  payment  made  by  the  guilty  person 
to  the  victim  involved. 


52  . 

Conclusion 

Since  the  object  of  this  thesis  was  not  the  solution  of 
any  problem  but  rather  the  investigation  and  examination  of  C-er 
manic  elements  in  the  poem,  certain  specific  statements  should 
be  made  in  conclusion. 

As  a result  of  this  study  and  examination,  it  has  become 
more  evident  to  the  writer  that  Beowulf  is  essentially  a Ger- 
manic  poem.  All  of  the  elements  studeis  directly  or  in  conjun$r 
tion  with  the  research  for  the  thesis  have  brought  out  this  fac 

The  elements  of  government  discoverd  in  Beowulf  are  ob- 
viously  German.  The  community  life  in  the  burg  or  tun  rather 
than  in  the  city  or  town,  was  Germanic  rather  than  Roman.  The 
Ger  nns  not  only  had  no  towns  but  showed  no  appreciation  for 
those  they  captured,  for  they  ransacked  them  and  left  them  de- 
spoiled, making  no  attempt  to  rebuild  them.  The  king  followed 
the  German  types  and  his  council  and  his  henchmen  provided  popu 
lar  rule  according  to  the  German  custom.  The  laws  were  not 
those  of  Rome  and  Greece,  although  these  may  have  had  some  in- 
fluence, but  of  a new  code.  Some  legal  practices  in  Beowulf 
preceded  that  portion  of  Anglo-Saxon  law  which  had  its  basis 
in  the  Teutonic  codes. 

Although  a case  cannot  be  made  for  the  presence  in  Beowulf 
of  the  polytheistic,  anthropomorphic  religion  prospering  in 
Rome- during  this  period,  this  euic  shows  evidence  of  gradual 
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change  to  Christianity  in  which  the  pagan  elements  are  still 
present  but  the  Christian  elements  are  already  evident.  As  the 
Germans  we re  slow  in  accepting  Christianity  and  had  to  recon- 
cile much  of  it  with  pagan  worship  so  Be ov.nl f possesses  much 
external  Christianity  but  none  of  it  has  any  bearing  on  the 
advancement  of  the  plot  or  characters  of  this  typically  Germania; 
heroic  epic. 

The  family  life  in  Beowulf  is  essentially  Germanic:  the 
father  at  the  head,  the  mother  sharing  and  influencing  the  ac- 
tivities of  the  father,  and  the  children  completely  subservient 
to  family  wishes.  The. deep  loylaties  within  and  between  families 
so  characteristic  of  Germanic  families  is  evident  in  so  many 
instances  in  the  epic,  lore  than  this,  however,  the  policy  of 
hospitality  in  family  relations  and  entire  family  participation 
in  feuds  make  it  impossible  for  these  families  to  have  been  un- 
der any  but  Germanic  influences. 

Thus  these  elements  have  been  examined  and  presented 
and  all  of  them  point  to  the  authenticity  of  Beovmlf  as  a Ger- 
manic poem. 
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ABSTRACT  OF  THE  THESIS 


Germanic  Government,  Religion  and  Family 
Life  in  eowulf 

The  thesis  is  concerned  with  the  study  of  the  elements 
of  Germanic  government,  religion  and  family  life  found  in  Beo- 
wulf. The  aim  has  been  to  prove  the  authenticity  of  Beowulf 
as  a Germanic  poem. 

Although  the  Beowulf  manuscript  was  prepared  almost  one 
thousand  years  ago,  Beo1.  ulf  criticism  is  comparatively  recent 
and  until  the  last  half  centurey  dealt  almost  entirely  with  the 
grammatical  elements.  The  date  of  the  Beovrulf  poem  was  estab- 
lished as  the  latter  half  of  the  seventh  century  according  to 
historical  information  in  the  epic. 

The  communities  in  the  German  nations  consisted  of  a 
group  of  houses  protected  by  a wall  and  a high  fortified  place. 
In  Beowulf  the  center  of  all  activities  was  the  huge  hall  of 
Heorotty  the  home  of  Hrothgar  the  king,  the  meeting  dace  of  the 
council,  the  base  of  civil  and  military  operations. 

The  king  was  the  center  of  German  life  and  government. 

He  was  elected  by  the  retainers  and  council  and  had  Huch  pov;er. 
He  was,  however,  subject  to  the  control  of  and  expulsion  by  the 
council  if  he  did  not  carry  out  the  assigned  duties  well.  Often 
the  king  was  expected  to  be  the  military  leader  as  well  as  the 
civil  authority.  Eventually  generals  were  selected  to  take  care 
of  the  military  phase  of  the  duty.  In  Beowulf,  Hygelac  was  the 


example  of  a military  and  civil  leader  as  was  Beowulf  and  the 
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example  of  a military  and  civil  leader  as  was  Beowulf,  and  the 
Hrothgar-Krothwulf  relationship,  which  was  perhaps  a joint-regen 
cy,  was  one  in  which  Hrothgar  was  the  administrative  leader  and 
Brothwulf  the  military  leader. 

Loyalty  and  devotion  to  the  king  and  his  family  we re  abso- 
lute necessities.  The  king  returned  the  intense  loyalty  by 
sharing  the  sorrows  of  his  men  and  dispensing  many  gifts  to  his 
followers.  Hrothgar’ s sorrow  over  the  death  of  his  followers  in 
G-rendel’s  attacks  and  the  ravages  of  G-rendel’s  dam  are  evidences 
of  this  return  of  loyalty  and  love.  The  giving  of  gifts  was  of 
great  impbrtance.  hrothgar,  Lealtheow  and  Eygd  were  praised  for 
their  many  gifts.  Modthryth  and  Heremod  were  condemned  partly 
because  of  their  parsimony  and  partly  because  they  returned  no 
loyalty  or  devotion  to  their  followers. 

There  were  no  rules  for  succession  to  the  throne  although 
the  son  usually  succeeded  to  his  father’s  throne. 

The  councils  had  much  power,  all  of  the  free  men  usually 
taking  part  in  the  deliberations.  In  Beowulf  the  councils  dis- 
cussedthe  raids  on  Heorot  and  in  general  held  good  control  over 
the  rulers  of  the  day. 

v/hen  a nation  was  defeated  the  usual  manner  of  settlement 
was  the  payment  of  reparations  or  tribute  to  the  conqueror.  Late 
wars  were  avoided  by  national  alliances  of  two  nations  against 
a common  foe  and  more  commonly  by  marriage  alliances  between 
heads  of  nations.  The  marriages  of  Bigenow  and  Onela, 
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and  Breawaru  and  Ingela  in  Beowulf  and  the  marriage  alliances 


of  fheodoric  and  his  families  were  examples  of  such  alliances. 
Such  royal  marriage  arrangements  have  continued  to  modern  times 

Tlerenvere  two  main  community  resposibilities:  the  col- 
lection of  tames  and  the  mustering  of  the  army.  In  the  German 
nations  and  in  Beowulf  the  first  was  accomplished  by  the  aaymen- 
of  voluntary  gifts  to  the  king,  the  second  was  solved  for  there 
was  an  inveterate  propensity  on  the  part  of  the  Germans  toward 
the  enjoyment  of  v/ar  in  any  form. 

In  the  matter  of  laws,  the  Salic  code  was  established 
rather  than  the  Roman  law.  These  lav/s  were  mainly  penal  codes, 
concerning  themselves  with  wergyld  or  compensation  for  injury 
or  damage  and  dealing  with  genetal  legal  principles  developed 
from  custom. 

Beowulf contains  no  evidences  of  the  polytheistic, 
anthropomorphic  religion  that  existed  in  Per  any  about  fifteen 
hundred  years  aa-o.  Certain  Christian  elements  are  present,  par 
ticularly  references  to  "Cain" , "Almighty  God" , the  "Ruler  of 
Glory"  and  other  similar  phrases  but  these  elements  are  purely 
superficial,  there  being  no  statement  of  the  forms  and  dogmas 
of  the  Church.  These  is  evidence , however,  of  pagan  influences: 
nature  worship,  sacrifices  and  magnificent  Germanic  funerals: 
that  of  Scyld,  who  was  set  adrift  in  a beautiful  ship  and  those 
of  Beovmlf  and  Hnaef,  who  we re  burned  on  enormous  funeral  pyres 
with  adornments,  clothing  and  weapons  in  the  old  German  tra- 
dition. The  poem  is  essentially  pagan,  the  Christian  elements 
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having  been  introduced  by  the  poet  only  as  a concession  to  the 
religion  of  the  period  when  the  poem  was  written. 

The  German  family  was  a highly  developed  institution, 
the  center  of  the  tribe  or  nation  of  kinsmen.  The  husband  was 
the  autocratic  head  of  the  family;  the  wife  sta  red  his  glories 
and  accomplishments,  operated  the  farm  and  raised  the  family, 
ahile  her  husband’s  main  interest  was  in  war.  Beowulf  pays 
particular  attention  to  good  women  - ’ ealtheow,  Eygd  and  Frea- 
waru  and  such  a bad  woman  as  I odthryth  was  scorned.  That  women 
we re  important  might  be  inferred  from  the  fact  that  V ealtheow 
shared  her  husb  nd’s  position  in  the  court  and  that  Eildeburh 
was  the  central  figure  of  two  wars. 

Little  information  concerning  children  is  available  in 
either  German  history  or  j eowulf . In  this  epic  the  hero’s  at- 
tention to  Irothgar’s  sons  wins  for  him  the  affedtion  of  their 
niother.  Beowulf  held  an  excellent  position  in  Eygelac’s  coutt 
as  the  favorite  nephew,  and  as  such  was  esteemed  as  a son  by 
the  king. 

In  the  Germanic  nations  hospitality  was  an  excellent  vir- 
tue. In  Beowulf  Hrothgar  ade  both  Beowulf  and  "cgtheow  wel- 
come, even  though  in  this  latter  instance  he  might  have  been 
forced  into  war  because  of  his  hospitality.  1 healtheow  was 
hospitable  too.  The  court  of  Lygelac  and  Eygd  was  open  to 
all.  hospitality  w*as  not  only  a popular  virtue,  but  a ■well- 
eveloped  code  of  hospitality  was  established. 

Feuds  between  individuals  alwTays  involved  the  entire 
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families  of  both  participants.  These  feuds,  however,  could 
usually  be  settled  by  compensation,  or  v.ergyld,  for  the  in.iury 
done  and  thus  be  settled  or  avoided. 

^ The  number  of  definitely  Germanic  elements  in  the  roera 

and  the  al:  ost  complete  absence  of  elements  of  any  other  group 
have  served  to  convince  the  writer  of  the  thesis  of  the  authenti 
city  of  Beowulf  as  a Germanic  poem. 
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